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The  reopening  of  school  makes  mothers  aware  of  school  lunch  problems  again, 
and  today  we  have  a  question  about  children  who  leave  part  or  all  of  the  lunch 
provided  for  them.    Then  there's  a  quest  ion  on  making  biscuits — sounds  like  a  letter 
from  a  bride — and  one  on  sweetpotatoes.     The  War  Food  Administration  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  preventing  food  waste  just  now,  and  one  of  their  nutritionists 
answers  the  school  lunch  question. 

The  homemaker  says:    "We  have  started  a  hot  lunch  program  at  our  school, 
tout  have  met  with  some  problems.     One  is  that  som©  children  don't  finish  their  food. 
Can  you  suggest  v;ays  to- teach  thorn  to  "clean  their  plates?" 

People  who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  school  lunch  programs  say 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  children  may  refuse  certain  foods  altogether,  or 
leave  part  of  their  food  on  their  plates.    The  menus  may  not  be  well  planned  to 
include  foods  the  children  know  and  like.    The  helpers  may  not  follow  recipes 
accurately,  or  may  not  season  well.    Foods  that  should  be  served  hot  may  be  colii 
when  the  child  gets  them  .     The  food  may  not  look  attractive  on  the  plate.     Or  the 
portions  may  be  too  large.     Little  children  can't  eat  as  much  as  grown-ups.  If 
'■'ere  is  too  much  food  on  a  plate  they  may  refuse  it  all.    Better  serve  less  and 
let  them  ask  for  second  helpings. 

The  appearance  and  texture  of  a  food  has  a  very  real  effect  on  the  child's 
aPpetite.    Children  say  a  combination  of  soft  and  runny  foods  "looks  messy"  and 
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tkey  won't  try  it.    Try  to  have  foods  of  different  colors  in  each  menu — some 
bright,  some  light-colored;  and  foods  of  different  texture — some  soft  and  some 
crisp.    There  should  be  contrast  in  flavor,   too, — something  tasty  with  something 
mild  flavored.     For  example,  fish  or  meat  with  a  mild-flavored  vegetable  like  pota- 
toes,-eggs  or  chicken  with  strong-flavored  vegetables  like  spinach  or  turnips.  If 
you  have  to  serve  the  same  foods  often,  fix  them  differently.     You  might  have 
plain  peas  for  lunch  one  day,  creamed  peas  on  another  day. 

Children  leave  foods  if  they  have  any  off-flavor;  if  they  are  scorched  or 
overdone;  if  they  are  too  dry;  if  the  food  is  new  to  them.    Children  need  help  in 
learning  to  like  new  foods,  and  the  school  lunch  offers  a  chance  to  serve  a  little 
of  something  new  combined  with  something  familiar.    People  working  in  school 
lunch  urograms  net-d  to  understand  how  to  start  the  children  on  the  road  to  good 
food  hahits. 

Turning  from  this  mother's  problem  to  the  question  from  an  inexperienced 
housekeeper,  the  next  letter  says:  "My  biscuits  never  come  out  as  tender  and 
fluffy  as  other  people's.    My  recipe  says  to  'knead  the  dough  gently'.    A  friend 
of  mine  who  makes  very  good  biscuits  says  she  just  pats  her  dough  lightly  with- 
out rolling  it,  and  then  cuts  out  the  biscuits.    Which  is  right?" 

The  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  light 
handling  of  the  dough  makes  light  biscuits.     Perhaps  you  knead  yours  too  long  or 
too  firmly,  more  as  you  would  in  making  yeast  bread.    Or  perhaps  you  have  not 
used  the  right  flour.     Soft-wheat  or  all-purpose  flour  makes  better  biscuits  than 
hard  wheat  or  bread  flour.    Possibly  you  use -too  much  flour  on  your  bread  board, 
and  throw  the  proportions  "out  of  whack".    Maybe  you  don't  use  quite  enough  fat. 
If  the  recipe  calls  for  '4  to  6  tablespoons  of  fat',  use  the  larger  amount  for  a 
fflore  tender  biscuit. 

The  experts  say:     "To  make  tall  biscuits  with  a  tender  flaky  crumb,  free 
from  yellow  or  brown  specks,   stir  the  dough  and  then  knead  it  gently  before 
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rolling.    This  kneading  forms  the  gluten  and  makes  the  dough  elastic  so  that  it 
will  stretch.    It  also  distributes  and  dissolves  the  "baking  powder  so  the  acid 
will  act  with  the  soda  in  the  "baking  powder  rather  than  on  the  flour,  and  thus 
prevents  the  "brown  specks  you  see  in  undermixed  "biscuits.    But  too  much  kneading 
results  in  a  loss  of  gas  from  the  dough  and  over-develops  the  gluten,  making  a 
biscuit  of  small  volume,  close  grain,  and  a  somewhat  tough  texture." 

The  home  economists  also  say:  "Sift  the  ingredients  together  and  cut  in 
the  fat  with  a  biscuit  cutter.    Make  a  well  in  the  mixture  and  add  the  milk 
slowly,  stirring  from  the  center  until  a  soft  dough  is  formed.     For  drop  "biscuits 
drop  the  dough  by  spoonfuls  on  a  baking  sheet.    For  cut  biscuits  place  the  dough 
on  a  lightly  floured  board  and  pat  out  or  roll  until  about  three- fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  p_r  knead  gently  about  18  strokes  and  roll  into  a  sheet  three-fourths 
of  an  inch    thick.     Cut  as  many  biscuits  as  possible  from  the  first  rolling." 

You  might  try  the  patting  method,  but  don't  use  a  "heavy  hand." 

And  now  for  a  question  about  cooking  sweetpotatoes.    It's  very  timely, 
with  the  fine  sweetpotato  crop  we've  been  hearing  about. 

"Could  I  candy  sweetpotatoes  on  top  of  the  stove  instead  of  in  the  oven, 
to  save  gas?    It  seems  extravagant  to  heat  up  the  oven  just  to  make  enough  candied 
sweetpotatoes  for  two  of  us.     I  like  to  use  part  brown  sugar  and  part  honey  or 
corn  sirup  in  candying  the  potatoes,  if  that  would  be  all  right." 

Yes,  the  Home  economists  say,  you  can  make  candied  sweetpotatoes  on  top 
»f  the  stove  in  a  baking  pan  or  saucepan.    Keep  the  heat  low  and  watch  to  see 
that  the  sirup  does  not  scorch.     You  might  use  the  same  kind  of  heat-proof 
glass  baking  dish  you  would  use  in  the  oven  to  send  to  the  table,  only  protect 
it  from  the  direct  flame  by  setting  it  in  a  pie  tin  or  putting  an  asbestos  mat 
under  it. 
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